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BOSTON, MASS. 


yond of All Kinds Harness and Goods 


BRANCH OFFICES 
115 Summer St., Boston 
Uphams Corner Fields Corner 


Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 


made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


Hyde Park Roslindale 
Capital - $2,000,000 
- THE. A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT ‘Neponset, Boston, Mass. OLD GRIST MILL 
TRUST DEPARTMENT DOG BREAD 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM Ch i Ss a C oO e 


The Moderate 
Price 
English Tea Room || 
xce onal 
160 Tremont Street Value 4 


FEED THE BIRDS 
THE PACKARD 


Automatic Food-House 
75 Cents Each 


S. S. PIERCE C0. 


Afternoon Tea, 3.30—6 BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Two for $1.25 


Why Pay More? 


By mail, postpaid in New 


England; elsewhere add 
AW YE R HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE SPECIAL MIXTURE 
FOR THE CRYSTAL 10 State Street, Boston A balanced ration; best 
, 1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline for the birds, 
LAUNDRY B L U E 564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street esekerenees 8 Ibs for $1.25 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM nm 

SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO, 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON Postpaid in New England. Elsewhere add postage 


Address 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR WINTHROP PACKARD, Canton, Mass. 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS Cuticura 


Incorporated 


~ Promotes 


Gndertakers Hair Health Whee De 
BOSTON AND BROOKLINE ir here Is My Dog? 

> = Hi druggists; Leap 2s Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 2. By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. The Bureau 

Chapels Carriage and Motor Service (Sample each free of ‘“Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston of Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW HUMANE FILM 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the Bell of Justice and so 
summons the populace to right his wrongs? Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the A i H Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machi Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for terms 


WE NOW HANDLE FILMS DIRECTLY. WE HAVE SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF REASONABLE RENTALS IN DISTANT 
POINTS BY PLACING A FILM EN ROUTE. ASK FOR AN EARLY DATE 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


| ALL FOOD ~ NO WASTE 
SEND FOR SAVINGS BANK FRE! 
Potter & Wrightington Boston, Mas 
TT 
| 


U.S. Trade Mark, Regis; 


ELL IN 1868, AND FOR Forty. 


+ ANG ONE 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
_ Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COW PER 


GoD, 
Peace On EARTH, 
Kinoness, Justice 
AND MERCY TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, J uly 13, 1918 
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HOPING you had a Merry Christmas, 
here’s wishing you a Happy New Year. 
“May you live long and prosper!” 


THE days of the trained animal business are 
numbered. The tide against it is running 
strong. 


INCREDIBLE! Yet, it is estimated that 
the five nations at the Washington Confer- 
ence spent, last year, for their armies and 
navies, $16,500,000,000. No wonder the poor 
old world is staggering toward financial ruin. 
How much of this sixteen and a half billion 
dollars does the plan of Mr. Hughes, which 
has so delighted us, cut off? $1,500,000,000. 


IT is not a humane society, but a big packing- 
house concern that says that 1,605,900 bushels 
of corn are fed annually to produce the pork 
lost because of bruised carcasses—bruised 
from clubs, prod-poles, and sharp sticks used 
hy men handling swine. 


IT’S worth noting that bull-fighting is not 
popular with all Mexican citizens. <A_peti- 
tion has been presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies of that country to prohibit this 
so-called sport in the Federal District, the 
center of which is Mexico City. The petition 
is supported by several of the Deputies. 
THAT there is need of such action in Mexico 
appears in a press dispatch from that country, 
to the effect that six hundred native fighting 
bulls, representing an aggregate value of 
$425,000, will be used in the various bull- 
fights to be held throughout the republic 
during the coming season. And then the 
hundreds of poor, blindfolded horses pushed 
into the path of the infuriated bulls! 


THE HORSES’ CHRISTMAS TREE 


HIS annual event in Post Office Square 
we did not refer to in our December 
issue. ‘The two days’ Bazaar was then on the 
carpet. This eternal asking for money is as 
wearisome for the asker as for the giver. But 
it’s not for ourselves we ask. If you have a 
dollar left after the Christmas gifts, and 
answering the thousand and one appeals that 
have been made to you, and want to help us 
out in the Horses’ Christmas Tree, it will not 
be too late. The bills are not all paid yet. 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


RING, pealing bells, as ne'er before! 
And shout for joy, all ye that would 

Hear nevermore the cannon’s roar, 

The weary world, death-sick of war, 
Desires peace and brotherhood! 


The world at peace! O might it be, 
Beginning this glad New Year’s Day! 
Peace everlasting, land and sea 
From sinful strife forever free! 
O might the Prince of Peace hold sway 


Over the lives of all mankind, 
And rule in every human breast! 
O that true brotherhood might bind 
In unison of heart and mind, 
From Pole to Pole, from East to West, 


Our Father's family—children all 
Of Him who gave the gift of life! 
Ring, joyous bells, from cot and hall, 
Proclaiming with your clarion call 
The birth of Peace, the end of strife! 


THE REPLY FROM THE CONFERENCE 


N our last issue we published the appeal 
of the American Humane Education 
Society to the Washington Conference in 
behalf of disarmament. While the reply we 
give below is the same sent to other organiza- 
tions, it shows the purpose of the Conference 
to recognize the many pleas that reach it 
urging that nothing be allowed to prevent it 
from accomplishing the great end for which 

it was called: 

November 17, 1921 

Sir: I am directed by the Secretary of 
State, the Chairman of the Conference, 
to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication, which has been read 
with attention. 

I am charged to express to you his 
appreciation of the interest and support 
which you have been so good as to evince. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) T. G. D. Paut, 
For the Secretary General 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 24-29. 
Humane Sunday, April 30, 1922. 


KILLING WITH CRUELTY 


HIS is what the great packing houses 
of the country are doing. The 
slaugliter-houses of cities like Chicago and 
Omaha are hells of suffering to ,millions 
of helpless animals. They are a shame to 
us asa people. Ifthe public could see what 
goes on in these gigantic shambles it would 
not cease denouncing them till they abol- 
ished the worst of their needless cruelties. 
They kill cruelly because it pays. To kill 
humanely would reduce profits. To attack 
them in the courts is to attack men backed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. For all 
that, they must learn sooner or later to do 
justly, if not to love mercy. The mills of 
the gods grind slowly, but they grind, and 
one of the things they were made to grind 
is cruelty. Think of that Omaha slaughter- 
house we saw and described last year! 
Between these blood-besmeared pens 
where tortured cattle, sheep, and swine 
die by the tens of thousands every day, 
and the tables of gentle men and women, 
there is but the veil of the butcher shop. 
Yet that veil is thick enough to shut out 
from those who eat their flesh the groans 
and cries of bellowing steer and bleating 
lamb. These cries, let no man doubt, 
have entered into the ears of the Lord God 
of Sabaoth. 
ONE nillion dollars an hour for more than 
two years—that is what the war cost the 
United States. 


WHAT must the average American citizen 
who cries out against the cost of this last war, 
as stupid a piece of human folly as men were 
ever guilty of, think of the following from 
the Army and Navy Journal: 

“In view of the pacifist and anti-military 
forces that are at work in the United States, 
it is of the greatest importance that the people 
should be made to realize the absolute need 
for an adequate army; and that the people 
have the facts set before them to offset paci- 
fist propaganda.” 

IT’S the people who have grown utterly 
tired of war. Not only the people of this land, 
but of every other land, and they purpose 
to have no more of it. Woe to that nation, 
or that group of men, who start another war! 
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JACK LONDON CLUB WILL NOT CONNIVE AT CRUELTY 


A MILLION MORE MEMBERS ARE WANTED IN 1922 


YOU can become a member of the Jack 
London Club by agreeing to withdraw from 
any theater or place of public amusement 
when performing animals are exhibited; or 
by refusing to patronize the theaters that 
cater animal performances, and by ‘sending 
your name to Our Dumb Animals, Boston, 
Mass. 


A MILLION members for this Club in 1922 
are needed. No fee is required. No assess- 
ments are ever levied. No dues are asked for. 
Register your name with those who disap- 
prove of animal turns on the stage, of exploit- 
ing and capitalizing performances that can 
be produced only by cruelty to dumb animals 
before, during, and after their exhibition. We 
urge that every one make the effort to in- 
form himself about the training of animals. 
Fraud, deception, and cruelty are the motive 
forces employed by the animal trainers. It 
is better that a vicious and cruel practice be 
stopped by public opinion than prohibited by 
law when the public does not feel that it 
should be. 


PRESENT enrolment of Jack London Club 
is 211,049. During November 4,740 new 
members were added. 


THE united action of those who compose 
the Jack London Club will stop the cruelties 
in the training of animals which are studi- 
ously concealed from the eyes of the public. 


THE animal trainer will tell you that “kind- 
ness”’ is the secret of his success, in discussing 
his professional methods. This is the only use 
he has for “kindness.” Among the nature 
fakers he heads the list. How much longer 
will he escape detection and exposure? 


HE KNEW THE “JACK LON- 


DON” 
URING one of the hearings 
before the Committee on Per- 
forming Animals of the House of 
Commons, a witness (horse trainer) 
was testifying. Note his replies to 
the following interrogatories: 

You have had considerable expe- 
rience in America, I understand? 
—Yes. 

What are the methods adopted 
there with regard to preventing 
cruelty ?—There are a number of so- 
cieties—every town has its own four 
or five little societies. The ladies 
come behind and look, and _ their 
officers come. 

Quite independent societies, are 
they?—Yes, private societies. There 
is the “Jack London,” which covers 
the whole of America, and I believe 
there is a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

The same as here?—Yes. 

Are the methods they adopt effec- 
|  tive?—I think so; very. 


PRINTED EVIDENCE 
HE committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the condi- 
tions under which performing animals are 
trained and exhibited, and to consider 
whether legislation is desirable to prohibit 
or regulate such training and exhibition, and, 
if so, what lines such legislation should follow, 
presented the following report: “The com- 
mittee are of opinion that at this late period 
of the session it is not in their power to con- 
clude their inquiry. They have, therefore, 
agreed to report the evidence already taken 
to the House, and to recommend that a com- 
mittee upon the same subject be appointed 
early in the next session of Parliament.” 
Six hearings were held. This committee 
had power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. Its proceedings, personnel, and 
minutes of evidence have been printed in full. 
Some 3,258 questions were put to witnesses. 
Every one who is interested in the subject 
of training animals for public exhibition 
should obtain this report, if possible. It can 
be secured through any London bookseller 
for 1s. 6d., net. 


WHEN leaving any place because of an 
animal performance always let the manage- 
ment know why you are leaving or going out 
during that part of the performance, or write 
a letter to the management after returning 
home. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. More than a hundred 
copies of the book have been given as prizes; 
many of these to schools. The volume will be 


mailed to any address upon receipt of price, 


one dollar. 


- CRUELTY OFF THE STAGE—ANIMALS CRAMPED IN MISERY 


Regenerate Mexico 


Among the evidences that a national re- 
form movement is under way in Mexico is 
the decline of bull-fighting and cock-fighting. 
In an article in the Boston Transcript setting 
forth the great change that has taken place 
in towns along the border, the writer states: 

“The fight has been taken out of the bull- 
fight, the one-time national sport of the 
Mexicans. The bull’s horns are cut off, he is 
not allowed to be killed, nor is he allowed to 
kill any horses. Cock-fights are no more if 
the federal or state police know anything 
about them.” 

In the once notorious Mexicali, where vice 
and corruption of every sort ran riot, the 
bowling-alley and hand-ball court have re- 
placed the cocking-main, and the bull-fight 
arena is about to be turned into a baseball 
ground. Mexico stands in need of more 
humane education, whose regenerating in- 
fluence, peacefully penetrating and permeating 
her masses, will one day transform her into 
a nation of progress and prosperity. 


The “Foreword” to Jack London’s Book, 
‘Michael Brother of Jerry,” Which Led 
Us to Found the Jack London Club 
We have it in pamphlet form, published 

by permission of The Macmillan Company, 

New York. 

If you ever loved a dog, read this “*Foreword” 
from Jack London’s ‘Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” Then read the book. 

The book is fascinating, startling, strong. 

It deals with a great cruelty. It tells us how 
we may stop it. 


THE ZOO 


ALICE J. CLEATOR 


THERE was laughter and chatter and music's 
cheap blare, 
As the people sought “fun” at their will; 
But the look in the eyes of the animals there 
Is haunting me, haunting me still! 
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A PRAYER FOR MEN 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


GOD of Heroes, list, we pray; 
Harken to the words we say! 
Men are needed in the fight 

Of the wrong against the right; 
Men to wield a mighty sword! 
But the cannon that have roared, 
Hush their turbulence and stress 
By the shore and wilderness! 


Men are pleaded! Hear our cry! 
Men are asked, but not to die 

In a bane and bleeding host! 
Sought are they who love the most; 
They who toil and they who strive 
Peacefully to keep alive 

One bright flame upon the shrine 
Of this land of yours and mine! 


Men are wanted! Strong men, too, 
Touched with health, the rose, the dew; 
Crowned with plenty, crowned with cheer 
Greater with each passing year! 

Men are urged to join the ranks; 

Not where War's bound saber clanks, 
But in dreams, in hopes and toil; 

By the forge and on the soil! 


Give us men! Not shreds and ghosts 
Of the former battle-hosts! 

Give us cottages and farms; 

None of lurid War’s alarms! 

Give us manhood strong and prime; 
None of poverty and crime! 

Give us, Father, as we ask; 

Men for ev'ry noble task! 


THE AWAKENING 
TALMADGE 


EET Mr. Ike Keeting, reformed trapper. 

Possibly you have met reformed 
preachers and editors and farmers and 
bankers, but it is not likely you have ever 
before met a reformed trapper. You'll like 
Ike. You'll see something in his eyes that 
will appeal to you. And you will wonder how 
he came by his limp. He has quite a dis- 
tinguished limp. Sort of military and yet 
not. A limp that tells you he has been some- 
where at some time—that he was in danger 
of limb, possibly of life, and came through. 
Which he did, only not quite as you imagine, 
perhaps. 

Ike was for years a rancher in the north 
Idaho country. The ranch in its preliminary 
stages of development was not a money making 
proposition. Far from it. It was in a rough, 
wild region, populated for the most part 
with rough, wild creatures, including the 
people. It was no more than natural that 
Ike, casting an eye about for a means of 
livelihood, should have taken up trapping. 
There was a good market for furs, and furs 
on the backs of numerous of his neighbors 
brought nothing to his purse. Wherefore, 
reasoning by this and that, he bought some 
traps and set out to transfer the furs from 
their natural bearers to certain dealers who 
stood ready and eager to exchange coin for 
them. 

He did this for a number of years with 
great success. Did it cold-bloodedly. It was 
a matter of business with him. Methods did 
not so much matter so long as he got the pelt. 
He was not much given to sentiment. Animals 
caught in his traps occasionally gnawed their 


legs off to get away. Not infrequently they 
thrashed about in an agony until life departed 
from them. Ike did not think of these things. 
What he did think of was mother and the 
babies in that lonely cabin back yonder, 
waiting and praying for spring, and the 
snow five feet deep on the level and mighty 
little level. 

And then one morning, quite like a thunder 
clap from a clear sky, as the saying is, he 
blundered into a trap’ belonging to another 
trapper. It was a big trap, calculated to hold 
a cougar or a bear. It snapped together on 
Ike’s leg, biting well to the bone. The pain 
of it turned him sick. After a time he made 
a futile effort to take it off. Then, half 
swooning, he sank down to wait for relief. 

But relief failed to come. The other trapper 
had been detained, as Ike had been detained 
many times. Something else which was not 
relief came. The cougar, for which it is likely 
the trap had been placed, appeared presently, 
and Ike felt a sensation new and strange to 
him. For the first time he sensed the horror of 
the trapped. His rifle was somewhere in the 
snow. Thoughtlessly he had thrown it down 
when the shock of the steel jaws came. 

The cougar crept slowly towards him, 
snarling, its tail lashing. The smell of the 
blood from Ike’s leg was in the air. The 
animal was hungry and therefore unafraid. 

Ike twisted a piece of newspaper, which 
fortunately he had in the pocket of his coat, 
and touched a match to it. He threw it. 
The big cat jumped back. This was repeated 
until the newspaper was gone. But each time 
the animal approached a bit nearer the man. 
And at last— 

A rifle cracked, and Ike fainted dead away. 
The other trapper had arrived just in the 
nick of time. 

And this is why Mr. Ike Keeting is a re- 
formed trapper. Having a clear understand- 
ing of the horrors of the trapped, he has lost 
absolutely all desire to continue in that line 
of endeavor. 

“T reckon,” says Ike thoughtfully, “that I 
wasn’t in that trap more than an hour, but 
I couldn't have learned that lesson in a school- 
house or by reading in a hundred years. 
It’s all in getting the other fellow’s point of 
view, not in thinking you’ve got it—What?” 


COSTLY HUNTING 
Editorial in Boston Post, Nov. 16, 1921 


HEN we read that in a single 24 hours 

last week six persons were shot to 

death by accident while out hunting, we can 

realize how costly is this so-called “sport” in 

its toll of human life. Not one of these 
tragedies should have occurred. 

If there is to be a continuance of the slaugh- 
tering of the inoffensive creatures of the woods, 
there should accompany it a caution greater 
than that customary in a powder-mill. Some 
day, however, mankind will look back upon 
this legalized killing and wonder why men 
and women loved to take the lives of harmless 
beasts and birds. 


WHAT THE COW GAVE 


ANT ad” in the Wichita Falls Times: 

“For Sale—A full blooded cow, giving 

milk, three tons of hay, a lot of chickens, and 
several stoves.” 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 24-29; 
Humane Sunday, April 30, 1922. 


Life’s Darkest Moment 


Copyright, 1921, H. T. Webster 


EDUCATING “JIM” 
W. J. HOXIE 


By special permission 


HIS is a horse story. Many years ago 

I lived in a town where there was a 
horse lot. Here horses were kept for sale and 
barter and among Texas mustangs and country 
mules there was often an old pony or two that 
had been jockeyed for in a trade. One day 
a new one came in—a little stallion that in 
good condition might have weighed as much 
as four hundred pounds. In his then con- 
dition he was only “skin and grief’’—woolly 
and frowsy with a burr-matted mane and tail 
and plainly of a very ill temper. Did not 
show any relish for the hay about the lot but 
manifested a decided interest in an apple 
peeling that was thrown over the fence. 
That gave me a cue. 

I was soon to move out into the country 
and would want some kind of horse, so next 
day I brought along a couple of apples and 
though warned that it was dangerous found 
a way to induce the poor little beast to come 
to the railing and take an apple without 
sampling my fingers at the same time. 

“What will you take for that poor little 
runt,” was the way I opened negotiations 
with the jockey in charge. 

“Anything I can get,” was his answer, “but 
you can’t do anything with him. He’s 
twenty years old and never been broke.” 

That word always rankles me 
somehow. There is a something of cruelty 
always implied, and training or be 
teaching—seems to be the right thing to say 
and do. Any way it ended in my paying a 
dollar a year for his reputed age. As “they 
all believed in his cussedness,” I named him 
Jim Bloodsoe. 

My first lesson to Jim was to whistle when 
I fed him. Then whistle when at a distance 
and coming with his feed. That taught him 
to come when I whistled. Lesson I was soon 
learned. Lesson II was to take the bit. A 


small stick was held over an apple and slipped 
Then a 


into his mouth when he opened it. 
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cord tied to the ends of the stick was slipped 
over his ears and the loose parts drawn from 
either side down under his neck. By after- 
noon the bridle went on and off easy enough. 
But it took lots of whistling, apples and 
patience. 


A week in an open lot back of the store and 
a brush and currycomb “wistled over him,” 
as one of the boys said, made Jim look almost 
“fit to be seen.” 


Lesson III was to be harnessing, and I had 
a large and critical audience. A new harness 
and road cart had been standing for a day or 
two “getting him acquainted.” Refusing all 
assistance, after more than an hour’s careful 
manipulating I had Jim harnessed between 
shafts and was leading him about the grass 
lot without his showing any serious objections. 
Lesson IV was a language lesson. “Come” 
and “Go” took all day. My mouth was getting 
sore whistling so I got a tin whistle. Apples, 
I began to fear, would have to be bought by 
the barrel, so I decided to take Jim out to my 
new country home and continue his education 
in peace and quietness. 

Next day will be long remembered by me 
and many of my old friends in that quiet 
little town. Jim was successfully harnessed 
and I was seated behind him with the gate 
right in front. When I said “‘Let’s go,” with 
a good strong accent on the GO, Jim did go. 
Slowly and gingerly at first and looking, as I 
imagined, quite a little proud of himself, we 
reached Bay Street. Right at the corner a 
crowd of “the boys” had assembled to see me 
off, and the yell they raised was interpreted 
by Jim as forty “GOES.” From that corner 
he began “going some,” and then a little more. 
How we ever got through crowded Bay Street 
that Saturday morning is still a mystery to 
me. I remember getting batted over the 
head by a bloody carcass hanging from a 
butcher’s stall and scattering old Aunt 
Rachel’s big basket of vegetables for a block 
along the street. Then it seemed only a 
minute when we made the turn round the 
Court House into a wide sandy road and I 
just let Jim work his own way along. He 
would have to get tired some time. Sure 
enough, after about five miles of high speed, 
we slacked down a little. The road was no 
longer sandy but what we call a “broom 
grass road” and not very hard growing. As 
it dipped down into a little hollow the weeds 
reached as high as my head, and, all unknown 
to us, a little heifer was comfortably chewing 
her cud down in the nigh wheel track. Natur- 
ally when the wheel struck her she got up, 
and over we all went—Jim, road cart and I— 
into the ditch. Why Jim didn’t run away 
then was easily explained. He was too tired 
and would much rather lie awhile in the cool 
weeds and rest. Nothing was broken, aud we 
arrived safe at home. We spent many long 
happy days together, and Jim was by the end 
of the summer a highly educated horse. 
Rather to the amazement of my friends “‘he 
knew what was said to him.” In other words, 
he was never taught ordinary horse language, 
but we indulged in just ordinary human talk. 
I never even told him to back, but said “‘here”’ 
instead. “Whoa” meant nothing to Jim, but 
if he was told to “wait”? he didn’t even need 
to be tied. Of course any one that wanted 
to drive Jim had to “go to school” to him 
first, but that was just as well. We were not 
troubled with borrowers. 


Since that I have taught many horses and 
dogs, but never broken them. 


ROBINS 


EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts 


T is safe to say that there are more robins 
in this country than birds of any other 
species. All bird censuses show this conclu- 
sively. The robin has become a welcome and 
well-remembered guest to all who were born 
amid rural scenes. He has secured a place in 
our literature. He makes himself perfectly 
at home with us, and knows all the folks. 
There are robins throughout the land. 
Every morning at daybreak a wave of robin 


MOTHER ROBIN AND HER BROOD 


song rolls across the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Who does not recog- 
nize this cheering lay as that of our old friend, 
Robin Redbreast? Nevertheless, he is not a 
robin at all. The real robin is a little red- 
breasted resident European bird about the 
size of a bluebird, and our robin is really a 
large migrating thrush. But the Pilgrim 
Fathers found it here, and as it reminded them 
of the English robin, they named it robin in 
memory of the little feathered friend in the 
old home; and, all ornithologists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the name sticks. 

One of the first things the robin does when 
it comes home in spring and settles down for 
the summer is to look for a mate, if not al- 
ready mated, and then to begin to build a 
nest. As it raises two or three broods in a 
season, it must begin early and the nest must 
be constructed to withstand storm, frost, and 
cold. So the little architect makes the walls 
of mud and finishes and lines it with non- 
conductive materials to keep in the heat and 
keep out the cold. If the weather is favor- 
able, the nest is soon built, but if storms pre- 
vail it is long in building and sometimes is 
forsaken altogether for another constructed 
later under more auspicious skies. 

When the little blind, naked, helpless nest- 
lings have broken the shell and been carefully 
brooded for a time, the struggle to find food 
enough to fill those hungry caverns within 
begins. Now the robin becomes a benefactor 
of mankind, for every day and every hour of 
the day those yawning mouths must be filled 
with worms, grubs, cutworms, caterpillars, 
and many kinds of destructive insects. He 
brings them to the nest, from one to twelve 
at a time, and in rearing two or three broods 
he slays his thousands of our insect foes. 


THAT best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness and of love. WorpsworTH 


LOVE’S LITANY 
MRS. MAE NORTON MORRIS 


DEEP in the woods the owlets call, 
When night and eerie shadows fall, 
And moonlight floods between. 
In quavering tones that both imply 
A question asked—a fond reply, 
_ They call from haunts unseen. 


A lover’s litany it seems 

So fraught with sweet, unuttered dreams; 
A “do you love me?” sung. 

A lover passing might have guessed 

The answer—by its tone confessed, 
Love knows no foreign tongue. 


My heartstrings touched to melody 

By young love's lilting rhapsody 
Thrill with impassioned song 

Tike an eolian harp that’s played 

By wandering night winds, whichthave strayed, 
And must return ere long. 


OUR WINTER TENANT 
GERTRUDE H. HARRISON 


URING the severe winter of 1917-18, 

when all the world was grief-stricken, 
food so expensive and coal so scarce that 
everybody felt the pressure, we did not 
stint our birds. In all the cold and snow, 
when storms whirled around our house, we 
paid particular attention to our feathered 
friends. 


Sparrows, of course, and a few snowbirds, 
little meadow reedbirds, redheads, starlings, 
last and most beautiful a cardinal—how 
vivid his beautiful color against the snow! 
All these birds would feed together on the 
top of an upturned barrel. Kernels of rice 
they liked, oatmeal, crusts of bread, and a 
chunk of suet nailed to the post where a 
Dorothy Perkins made a barrier for cats. 
It was in this rambler that our cardinal took 
up his abode for that winter. 

Every evening just at dusk we could hear 
him coming, calling “Cheep, cheep!’ He 
would “play” around, it would seem, like a 
child, until it was time to go to bed, fluttering 
here and there, around the yard, eating the 
black berries of the honeysuckle, perching 
up on the highest post of the arbor, flying in 
and out, “cheeping” all the while. 

The rose was on the southwest side of the 
house, sheltered from the north. It had grown 
into quite a thicket in one spot. A west 
window in the kitchen opened out there, and 
our red friend became so used to seeing me 
that I would open the window very gently, 
and talk and chirp to him. 

Then he would look at me, cheep and 
flutter, and his black eyes would snap with 
fire. 


It was in this thicket that our cardinal slept 
all winter. I could tell the time of day by 
his arrival, just at dusk. I would hear him 
coming from the meadow to the north of us. 
It was so noticeable, this coming, that I 
began to watch the clock, and he would come 
just a few minutes later each day as the days 
grew longer. 

One night the storm was raging, the wind 
blowing and the rain a deluge. I wondered 
if that bird whom I had watched going into 
his favorite spot, had really stayed. 

I put on my coat, lighted a lantern and 
went out, carefully shielding the light. I 
looked, and sure enough there was my friend, 
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sound asleep, his head tucked under his wing. 
At dawn he would fly away, calling out his 
varied mellow whistle. 

All the winter long, he came alone. We 
thought he must be a widower, but one day 
he brought his mate. Only at night would 
she come, and fly around for a few minutes. 
Then she would disappear and he would 
stay alone. He could not coax her to stay 
although he picked out the nicest place for 
her. One night she managed to settle down, 
he being in his old place in the thicket, and 
she a few feet away and higher up on the 
vine. They came several days. Day after 
day he tried so hard to induce her to stay, 
but she was so wary! 

The rambler was beginning to leaf and 
viewed from an upper window, her feathers 
and the leaves were exactly the same hue— 
a dark garnet gray. One could scarcely see 
her among the branches. Her bird instinct 
was infallible. It was not as safe as it looked. 
“The rose is too close to the house,”’ she told 
her mate; “the big Airedale (mongrel) would 
bark that awful bark, and the cats, she knew, 
would try to climb, even if they’d never got 
up there before, and there were too many 
children around.” 

So, being the good bird mate that he was, 
he acquiesed in her wishes and one day, very 
late in the spring, they flew away. Their 


memory lingered with us, for we heard now 
and then the redbirds’ call, whistling from 
tree to tree away in the distance, along the 
bank of the meadow. 


AN IOWA LAD ON HIS FAVORITE STEED 


Prize Poster Contest for Schools 


Over a Hundred Dollars for Pupils in High and Grammar Grades of Massachusetts 


Pune in the public and private schools 
of Massachusetts are offered an incentive 
to join in the eighth national observance of 
Be Kind to Animals Week (April 24-29) 
and Humane Sunday (April 30), through the 
interest of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which will 
give nine cash prizes, amounting to $105, and 
nine annual subscriptions to OurDumb Animals. 
for the best humane posters received before 
April 18. This will be the fourth annual 
contest of the kind, as during the past three 
years cash prizes were given by the Society 
in return for hundreds of posters which were 
sent in out of thousands that had been made 
in the schools of various cities and towns 
throughout the state. 

The offer is open to all pupils in schools 
(public or private) of Massachusetts, who 
comply with the conditions stated below. 

Class I. For pupils in high schools, training 
classes,ete. First prize,$20,cash. Second prize, 
$15, cash. Third prize, $10, cash. Fourth, fifth 
and sixth prizes, each, one year’s subscription 
to Our Dumb Animals (value $1 each). 

Class II. For pupils in grammar grades 
above the sixth. First prize, $15, cash. Sec- 
ond prize, $10, cash. Third prize, $5, eash. 
Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, subscriptions 
to Our Dumb Animals, as above. 

Class III. For pupils in fifth and sixth 
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grades. First prize, $15, cash. Second prize, 
$10, cash. Third prize, $5. Fourth, fifth 
and sixth prizes, subscriptions to Our Dumb 
Animals, as above. 

“Junior High School” classes will count 
according to the grades, the third year pupils 
being in Class I. Only pupils in high and 
grammar schools will be eligible in any class. 

To interest the pupils in kindness to ani- 
mals is the object of the contest. The sub- 
jects may be along the following lines: 

1. Protest against abusing animals. 
. The cruel driver. 
. Our debt to the mule. 
The unnecessary blinder. 
. Plight of the dock-tail horse. 
Tight checkreins. 
The horses’ Christmas tree. 
. The horrors of trapping. 
. Hunting with the camera. 

10. The air-gun as an instrument of torture. 

11. Feeding birds in winter. 

12. Building bird-houses. 

13. Birds on hats. 

14. The unwanted cat. 

15. The stray dog. 

16. Furs out of place. 

17. What the Jack London Club stands for. 

18. A Band of Mercy boy (or girl). 

19. Ambulances for animals. 

20. The rest farm for horses. 

21. The hospital for animals. ; 

These are suggestions only. Original ideas 
on the humane treatment of animals may be 
carried out in the drawings. Teachers will 
be able to offer additional help to their pupils. 

The posters should bring out the idea of 
kindness, and may or may not contain the 
words “Be Kind to Animals,” or give the 
dates of Be Kind to Animals Week. Brief sen- 
tences or mottoes may also be used, but each 
poster should tell its own story in the picture. 

The drawings may be pencil or crayon, 
pen and ink, cut-out paper or silhouette, 
water color or charcoal. The use of colors is 
strongly recommended. 

The drawings will be passed upon by com- 
petent, disinterested judges, whose names will 
be announced when the awards are made. 

The drawings must be on cardboard or 
heavy paper, 14 by 20 inches (variations of not 
over two inches in each dimension will be 
allowed). The name of the contestant, name 
and address of the school, and the number of 
the grade, must be plainly written in the upper 
right corner on the back of each poster. This 
is essential in every case if posters are to be 
entered in the contest. 

Posters cannot be’ returned, as all entered 
in the contest thereby become the property 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

All posters should be shipped flat (not 
rolled) in time to reach the offices of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, not later than Tuesday, 
April 18, 1922. oo 

The best posters will be publicly exhibited 
in Boston during Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 24 to 29, and the awards will be made 
and announced early in that week.* The exhi- 
bitions are held in the Boston Public Library, 
where they attract wide attention. 

The prize-winning posters will be sent to the 
American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y., 
to compete for additional prizes offered in a 
national contest. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

_ EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


SAVING THE HOSANNAS 


E feel much as the distinguished Eng- 

lishman said he did, a few days ago, 
that is, like saving our Hosannas over the 
Washington Conference. With the highest 
hopes for its service to humanity, with pride 
in Mr. Hughes for his open, fearless statement 
of what should be done in the matter of naval 
disarmament, with belief that the far eastern 
question will be wisely brought to a satisfac- 
tory solution, the anticipated achievements, at 
the present writing, are so in the balance 
that we are keeping our songs of praise till 
the next issue. 

Not, however, till the treacherous subma- 
rine, the poisonous gas, the bombing of cities, 
and a few other features of modern warfare 
are cut out of the war programs of the future, 
will the people behind this and similar confer- 
ences to follow, be content. 


IS HENRY FORD A HUMANITARIAN? 


N article in Mr. Ford’s The Dearborn 
Independent on Trapping leads us to 
ask the question. It is an article written to 
encourage boys in the cruel practice of trap- 
ping. The skins of fur-bearing animals are 
shown in a picture. One lad is seen setting a 
steel trap, an animal is portrayed in the jaws 
of one of these miserable devices. Here are 
some of the things said in the article: ‘Often 
a muskrat will bite off his foot to escape.” 
“No boy can be a trapper without helping 
himself to be a better man, a better subject 
.of Uncle Sam.” We wrote the editor of Mr. 
Ford’s paper saying that it was generally 
understood that Mr. Ford was fond of ani- 
mals, that he was thought to be a man of 
kind and generous impulses, and, this being 
so, we imagined the publishing of an article 
in his paper urging young lads to one of the 
most cruel practices must have been a mis- 
take. No answer was received. 
AN EXTENSIVE MENU 
IX hundred and seventy-five barn owls, 
according to the Biological Survey, had 
been dining shortly before an examination of 
their digestive organs, and this is what was 
found: The remains of 1,119 meadow mice, 
452 house mice, 134 house rats, and other 
small mammals to the number of 5,400. The 
state of Pennsylvania once gave a bounty for 
every owl killed. The farmers soon discov- 
ered the blunder they had made in seeking 
the destruction of this good friend, and had 
the bad law repealed. 


RUNNING INTO MILLIONS 


ORE than 4,000,000 boys and girls in 

this country have been gathered into 
Bands of Mercy since Mr. Angell started the 
movement in 1882. That was forty years 
ago. No small number of these millions have 
grown to manhood and womanhood; are 
now men and women of influence, teachers, 
preachers, lawyers, doctors, judges, as well 
as fathers and mothers. What did they 
learn in those impressionable years when they 
joined with pride a Band of Mercy and wore 
its badge? The fundamental principles of all 
fine character and of all good citizenship. 
They learned that cruelty—cruelty not only 
toward animals, but against their own kind— 
was the worst of vices, eating at the heart of 
all that was best in human life. They were 
taught that a man was a man, no matter what 
his race or color or creed; that strife and 
violence were crimes against the social state. 
And they were taught, from the first, over and 
over again, the folly and crime of war. 

Every one of these millions has been a 
center of influence. Each has been related 
to a home. As children, the majority took 
back into the home the story of the Band of 
Mercy, and the meaning of the new badge 
with its golden star. Who shall measure the 
extent and power of this work as it has moved 
on and is still moving on through every state 
of the Union? Who shall tell the part it has 
played in creating public sentiment for right 
and justice, and compassion, and good-will 
among men? 

Why do so many find it easier to give 
directly for the relief of animals than to 
this humane education work? Because the 
immediate results are not in evidence. A 
thousand would rush to the aid of a sinking 
ship gone on the rocks, to one who would feel 
the supreme importance of charting the 
dangerous reefs and shoals of the perilous 
sea, and building the homes for those warning 
lights by which the pilot guides his craft. 

“THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW” 

HIS is an expression we hear continu- 

ally. Witnessing some act of injustice 
or cruelty that is not specifically forbidden 
by law, the average man and woman cry out, 
“There ought to bealaw—.” Well, the chances 
are we have too many laws. Year after year 
the statute books are crowded with new 
legislation. If the average legislature would 
adjourn for ten vears, we fancy no one would 
suffer. But as to “There ought to be a law.” 
What’s the use of it way in advance of public 
opinion? As a rule, you won't get it till 
public opinion wants it, and to get it before 
that is too often to see it lying a dead letter, 
waiting a better day. 


IF France expects to keep the honor and 
friendship of the world, she must prohibit 
once and for all the introduction of bull-fight- 
ing within her borders. An Anti-Bull-fight 
League has been started, with headquarters 
at 6 Rue du Moulin, Caen. Contributions to 
this League will be welcomed from any Ameri- 
can friends of France. 


HE was rescuing her from the waves, but it 
looked as though they would never see Boston 
again. ‘Hold on tight, Penelope,” he gasped, 
“hold on tight.” 

“Don’t say ‘hold on tight,’ gurgled the 
girl, with her mouth full of the Atlantic 
ocean, “say hold on tightly.” 

Sailor's Magazine 


A MINISTER KILLS A LAMB IN 
CHURCH 

HE Springfield, Massachusetts, pap: rs 

publish the story of the most incredii.le 
affair of which we have ever heard as takiig 
place in a Christian church. They report that 
on the evening of December first, in the 
Mount Calvary Baptist Church, the offering 
up of Isaac was portrayed by the minister, 
Assisted by two other clergymen, he killed a 
young ram on an altar, to represent the kill- 
ing of the ram as given in the Old Testament 
story of Abraham and Isaac. The papers 
continue, saying, “the following evening the 
lamb was barbecued and eaten and _ special 
services were held.” 

We have no reason to call in question the 
newspaper accounts of this more than shocking 
ofiense to the better thought and feeling of 
the present day. The whole thing seems so 
inconceivable that we refused to believe it 
till we saw it reported in two different papers. 

What must have been the influence of this 
deed of unnecessary bloodshed upon the 
children and youth present? What their 
conception of a God gratified with such an 
exhibition? Even the prophet Micah was 
thousands of years ahead of these Springfield 
ministers. In his far-off day he wrote, “Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? ... 
What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” If a church must 
resort to the sort of thing reported as having 
occurred in this Springfield church to get an 
audience, what shall we think of the words of 
Him who said, “And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me?” 


GREYFRIAR’S BOBBY 

ROBABLY all our readers know more or 
less of the story of this wonderful little 
dog. For long years he stayed about the 
grave of his dead master in the famous 
Edinburgh cemetery. Few of us, however, 
have seen anyone who knew him personally. 
We have before us a letter from a lady in 
Philadelphia, who writes: “When quite a 
child, in 1868, I was taken abroad by my 
parents, and we spent several weeks in Edin- 
burgh, when I became well acquainted 
with Greyfriar’s Bobby. The story of his 
devotion is common knowledge in the city 
where his monument stands. The ordinary 
pictures of him are not wholly true to life, 
however, as he was really quite a little fellow, 

smaller than generally represented.” 
THEY HAVE THEIR TROUBLES, TOO 
REPORT from Omaha, of November 
15, says that great flocks of blackbirds 
have been flying over that city for more than 
three weeks, and that suddenly they began 
falling to the earth dead, in wholesale num- 
bers. One of the strange features of this 
plague which seems to have existed in their 
renks was that all the dead were males. The 
birds were of the grackle variety. Nature has 
her own ways of looking after the balance of 

things. Perhaps this is one of them. 


A GRATEFUL France has decorated many 
of her war pigeons for distinguished service. 
One, even, has been given the medal of the 
Legion of Honor. Wounded and gassed, this 
special one flew through a barrage of fire and 
gas, dropping dead as it delivered its message. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 735 
Animals inspected .............. 4,771 
Number of prosecutions.......... 21 
Number of convictions .......... 17 
Horses taken from work ......... 70 
Horses humanely destroyed ...... 127 


Small animals humanely destroyed 436 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................. 59,781 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
bequests of $1,000 from Caroline F. Sanborn 
of Brookline; $334.80 from Mrs. Ellen V. 
Pierce of Somerville; $300 from Charles W. 
Cook of Boston; and $25 (additional) from 
Col. F. S. Richardson of North Adams. 

It has received gifts of $50 each from Miss 
M. J... Miss M. T. A. and C. A. A., in mem- 
ory of Mrs. H. P. L. A., Miss M. P. C., and 
Miss M. L.; $40.80 from Mrs. G. N. T.; 
$40 from Mrs. F. E. C.; and $25 each from 
Miss M. A. S., in memory of her sister, 
H. W.S.. Mrs. M. W. R., Mrs. L. A. G., and 
Mrs. E. S. R. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Lorenzo Dow Hawkins of Stoneham, 
Mrs. Locke of Newton, Agnes Wyman of 
Shrewsbury, and William A. Foss of Boston. 

December 13, 1921. 


I WONDER why it is that we are not all 
kinder than we are? How much the world 
needs it! How easily it is done! How in- 
stantaneously it acts! How infallibly iv is 
remembered! Henry DrumMonpD 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., v.s. 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. \ Resident 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p. Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 


Cases entered 377 Cases 476 
Dogs 245 Dogs 296 
Cats 100 Cats 166 
Horses 32 Birds 6 

Operations 226 Horses 4 

Rabbits Q 


Monkeys 2 
Hospital cases since opening,Mar. 1,15, 25,069 
Free Dispensary cases . 30,392 


Total . 55461 
MASSACHUSETTS THE LEADER IN 
HUMANE LEGISLATION 


O have enacted in 1641 legislation in 

defense of animals puts Massachusetts 

to the front in this respect. Under the title 

“Liberties of the Brute Creature,” the Colony 

of Massachusetts Bay in the above year 
enacted the following: 

“$91. No man shall exercise any Tirranny 
or Crueltie towards any brute Creatures which 
are usuallie kept for man’s use. 

“$92. If any man shall have occasion to 
leade or drive Cattel from place to place that 
is far off so that they be weary or hungry or 
fall sick or lambe, it shall be lawful to rest or 
refresh them for a competent time in any 
open place that is not Corne, meadow or 
enclosed for some peculiar use.” 

This bit of ancient history was brought to 
light by Mr. Charles C. Bell, of Andover, 
Mass., as the result of an interesting article 
in the Boston Transcript of October 15, on 
the work of our American Humane Education 
Society. 


A SIGN IN FRANCE 

HERE is published at Caen, France, a 

magazine devoted to the interests of 
animals. At a recent “fete” given for the 
benefit of the cause it represents, an address 
was made by M. Gervais, director du Cabinet 
de M. le Ministre de l’Instruction Publique. 
We doubt if any prominent educational offi- 
cial in this country would have thought of 
taking so high ground relative to the relation 
of the right regard for animals to human char- 
acter and civilization. His closing words 
were: “When a work like yours moves in the 
line of philosophic progress, of human moral- 
ity, and of national sentiment, it is sure of 
success, it can count upon the future; and if 
today you are only a chosen few, you will be 
tomorrow, I am confident, a multitude—a 
multitude united for the highest welfare of 
animals as well as for the highest honor of 
humanity.” 


THE UPHAM RELIEF CAR 

E give here the picture of the very 

useful car presented to the Society for 
use at the Farm in Methuen, by Miss E. 


Annie Upham. It meets a hundred emergen- 
cies, and is deeply appreciated. 
CANINE THEOLOGY 
HAT a dog is a most religious animal in 
his special position, no man can doubt. 
Religion means the exhibition of loyal rever- 
ence and love on the part of the inferior 
dependent creature toward the superior being 
on whom he depends; and nowhere amongst 
human beings, in all the churches, or in all 
the lives of the saints, can we find a more 
perfect love to the Supreme Father in Heaven 
than a dog shows to a kind master or mistress. 
And observe here, particularly, two immense 
advantages on the side of the pious dog. In 
the first place, he sees his God bodily before 
him, as distinctly as the hare which he hunts. 
He is not troubled with any misty or vague 
dreams, or vexed with any perplexing prob- 
lems of Calvinistic or any other theology; he 
is perfectly happy in his worship, as pleased 
with his God as with his dinner; and this is 
more than can be said of many good worship- 
pers in the human shape. Again, he not only 
worships untroubled by atheistical doubts, 
pantheistic vagaries, or Athanasian creeds, 
but his devotional practice is as significantly 
simple as his perceptions are true. In the 
religious world of unreasonable beings, noth- 
ing is more common than nonsense; contra- 
dictions of all kinds pass unquestioned by a 
blind faith, and the most plain sense is trans- 
lated into absurdity by the magic touch or the 
bewitching word of an insolent dreamer, with 
a mitre or a tiara on his head.” (From the 
Day-Book of Joun Stuart BuackiE.) 

John Stuart Blackie was professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. He 
was a rare soul, a scholar, a thinker, and, as 
Carlyle said, ‘‘a man without guile.” 

ANIMALS’ RIGHTS CENTENARY 

NE hundred years ago next June was 
passed the first Act of Parliament recog- 
nizing the legal rights of animals. The 
passing of this Act, which is known as Martin’s 
Act, will be celebrated in England by an im- 
portant public demonstration on the occasion 
of its centenary. <A large number of humani- 
tarian and animal protection Societies are 
combining to carry out the work, 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 
_ For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. ............. Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ......... Cuba 
Damascus, Syria 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling....... Englan 
Edward Fox Sainsbury.......... France 
William Allison.............. Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler ............ Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot .......... Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


BIRDS IN FRANCE 


FRENCH publication says that old 

country people are remarking the scar- 
city of birds. In earlier days, they say, one 
could not go out without raising flocks of 
sparrows, and from morn till evening and on 
all sides and overhead was the singing and 
warbling of birds. Today one looks on every 
side and then scarcely discovers a_ single 
isolated bird, and even in the spring-time the 
country is mute. This observation, says 
one authority, has been made not enly in 
France, but in most European countries. 
The cause of this vanishing bird life, the arti- 
cle states, is, without question, the poachers 
and bird-nesters. To counteract this evil, 
small societies are being formed in many 
schools to awaken the minds of the children 
to the need of protecting these invaluable 
servants and companions of man. 


KINDNESS has resistless charms. 
RocHESTER 


Second Annual Fair a Success 


Angell Animal Hospital Benefits 


ROM ten o'clock in the morning till ten 

o'clock at night, Friday and Saturday, 
December 2 and 3, the executive offices and 
adjacent corridors of the building of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, on Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, were transformed into a_ bazaar, 
filled with a great variety of articles offered 
by the Women’s Auxiliary for the benefit of 
the Angell Animal Hospital. 

The gifts, which were of all sorts, shapes, 
and sizes, and some of which came from a 
great distance, were artistically arranged in 
half a dozen rooms decorated with flags and 
evergreens. In one corner a large Christmas 
tree was white with a hundred handkerchiefs. 
A neighboring table, weighted with toys, 
looked like a storehouse for Santa Claus. 
Delicate china and glassware, books, calen- 
dars, and Christmas cards delayed the visitor 
to an adjoining room. Aprons in profusion, 
decorative and useful things in feminine 
apparel, and art products of many kinds were 
arranged temptingly in the central section, 
where also was a choice offering of candies 
and other delicacies. Opposite were grouped 
baskets of rare workmanship, with fruits and 
potted plants. A “food shop” dispensed 
kitchen products, dainty and appetizing. 
Cafeteria service was provided both for lunch 
and supper, and there was also afternoon tea. 


The kind women of the Auxiliary and their 
numerous helpers, were here, there, and 
everywhere, always ‘“‘on the job,” trying to 
make everybody feel at home and have a 
good time. The people came in good num- 
bers and were generous in their patronage. 
Many of the visitors, even from Boston, had 
never seen our building before and were 
amazed at the extent and equipment of the 
Hospital, which was open for inspection in all 
its departments. Two interested ladies came 
from New York City on purpose to be present, 
and spent most of their time, while in Boston, 
at our building. Even more valuable than 
the substantial returns from the sales of the 
Fair are the friends we have made and the 
publicity our work has been given through 
the efforts of the women of the Auxiliary. 

Good fellowship prevailed throughout both 
days, but reached its climax on Saturday 
evening when President Rowley’s services 
as auctioneer elicited much spirited bidding 
on articles from mere trifles to pieces of valu- 
able furniture. Delightful musical entertain- 
ment was provided by Mr. John Orth, pianist 
and composer, on Friday evening; and by 
Miss Betty Gray, soloist, and Mrs. Day, 
pianist, Saturday evening. 


To those who contributed gifts or service 
of any kind we are deeply grateful, and if any 


by Efforts of Women’s Auxiliary 


one fails to receive personal acknowledgment 
it will not be from any lack of good intentions 
on our part. 

To Mrs. William J. McDonald, Allston, 
president, Mrs. Lucius Cummings, Allston, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Elbert Clarke, 
Framingham, treasurer, and all the members 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, and their assist- 
ants, we are under very great obligation, also 
to the chairmen of the various exhibits: Mrs. 
Cummings, handkerchiefs; Mrs. Fred Mor- 
rill, Framingham, toys; Mrs. F. H. Rowley, 
Brookline, specialties; Mrs. Virginia Nicker- 
son, Dedham, china; Mrs. W. J. Underwood, 
Belmont, aprons; Mrs. A. C. Littlefield, 
Boston, miscellaneous; Miss Margaret Cur- 
ran, Andover, candy; Mrs. Mary Richmond, 
Waltham, baskets; Mrs. May de Gruchy, 
Boston, food room; Mrs. S. E. James, West 
Medford, cafeteria; and Miss Katherine 
Forgie, Dorchester, tea room. 


THE REAL EASTERN QUESTION 


HE words of Mr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick state so simply and directly the 
facts that have to do with the far eastern, or 
Pacific, question, and its relation to war, that 
we cannot forbear to reproduce them here: 
“Economic imperialism, the desire to ex- 
ploit the resources of eastern Asia, is at the 
root of all the contentions in the Pacific. If 
war comes, it will be a battle of big business 
in a sense more baldly unrelieved by redeem- 
ing motives than any other great war, I sup- 
pose, in modern history. There is no real 
question of national glory to further or na- 
tional honor to defend; the problem is all 
about oil wells and coal mines and iron de- 
posits and the price of bean-cake. Our sons, 
gailantly marching out to fight Japan’s sons 
in a war, to decide whose capitalists shall 
control the economic exploitation of eastern 
Asia—if that picture of the meaning of this 
threatened war could once clearly capture 
the imagination of the American people, one 
suspects that they would not so light-heartedly 
discuss it nor so willingly break their financial 
backs to pay the price of preparation. They 
would not simply acquiesce in a conference 
on disarmament; they would insist with 
passionate determination that the funda- 
mentally economic questions involved in the 
Pacific should be decently settled by organ- 
ized co-operation, and not be_ hopelessly 
muddled by organized butchery.” 


ON ARMISTICE DAY 
HE Humane Society of Terre Haute, 


Indiana, was represented in the Armis- 
tice Day parade there by a large float deco- 
rated with blue and white flowers, and feat- 
uring horses, dogs, and carrier-pigeons. It 
was drawn by four beautiful black horses. 
A large cage, erected on the back of the float 
for the pigeons, bore an immense placard with 
these words: 


OUR SILENT ALLIES 
HORSES, DOGS, AND BIRDS 
“THEY ALSO SERVED” 
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AUTUMN 
VIRGINIA W. SARGENT 


GOLDEN harvests in the fields are lying, 
Golden sunshine blazing overhead, 

In glory bright the aging year is dying, 
Dying with a crown upon its head; 

Passing with a golden crown of blessing, 
Given by the world’s Eternal Head. 

Let not man bring darkness on that dying 
With his deeds of cruelty and dread. 


ILLUSTRATED PANELS FOR SALE 


ROM the National Child Welfare Associ- 

ation of New York City we have recently 
purchased a large number of sets of six panels, 
relating to kindness to animals. The panels 
are 17 x 28 inches in size, hand-lithographed 
on extra heavy cover paper, and the illustra- 
tions are beautifully hand-colored. Eyelets 
are provided for hanging. They will be 
valuable for teachers, Sunday-school workers, 
Bands of Mercy, and all others who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of animals and in the 
“culture of the heart” of children. We offer 
them at cost, the complete set of six panels, 
bearing the imprint of the Society, for $3.15, 
postpaid. Address, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


NEW HUMANE CALENDAR 


AVE you received your Humane Calen- 

dar for 1922 yet? We still have a few 

left, at these prices: 20 cents each, 35 cents 

for two, $1.00 for six, postpaid to any address. 

The picture is an English scene showing a 
pair of horses with a boy. 


MRS. ELVIRA BOTTURA SILVA, HER MASCOT “DIANA,” 


AND PETS 


Mrs. Silva is Director of the Animal Hospital at Sio Paulo, Brazil 


A Remarkable Movement and Its Ten 
Commandments 


OTHING has marked such a forward 
advance in humane education, since 
Mr. Angell’s day, as the incorporation by the 
great Presbyterian body of this country of 
humane education into all its work for the 
young, both in this country and on its foreign 
field. It has just issued these Ten Command- 
ments, which will delight all animal lovers: 

1. Lam the Lord thy God, who made every 
living creature after his kind and gave man 
dominion over my works, wherefore thou 
shalt be guardian over beast, bird, and cattle, 
and to them thou shalt be in My PLACE. 

2. Thou shalt not delight thyself in graven 
images, but rather in tender mercies to those 
who depend on thy guardianship. Thou shalt 
not lay blame or punishment unwarranted 
upon them who know not wrong, who cannot 
speak for themselves and who have no means 
of asserting their rights, wherefore thou art 
to them the adjudicator of righteousness in 
their midst, for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, remembering thy unfaithfulness 
and thy cruelties to all my creatures and visit- 
ing the errors of thy way upon thy children 
down through the generations, in that thou 
hast set a bad example unto them and hast 
by word and by deed led them to disrespect 
justice and mercy in dealing with my defense- 
less creatures. 

3. Thou shalt not curse thine cattle nor 
inflict vengeance upon any of God’s creatures, 
for the Lord will not hold him guiltless who 
disregards his creation. 


Sabbatical Rights 


4. Remember the sabbat- 
ical rights of my creatures 
and practise them sacredly. 
Every beast of burden and 
every animal in thy service 
shall have its day and fitting 
seasons of rest whereby the 
drudge of toil in thy ser- 
vice may be comfortably 
mingled with the joy of 
living. With reason and 

_consideration thou shalt 
assign their tasks and 
with equal care thou shalt 
provide food, rest, succor, 
mercy and those things 
which make for the natural 
joy of living. 

5. Honor and_ respect 
thy guardianship over the 
animals which have been 
thy faithful servants and 
desert them not in an evil 
day; for by so doing thou 
mayest prolong thy days 
and increase thy joys in 
the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee. 

6. Thou shalt not kill, 
for the joy of killing; for 
sport in hunting; for con- 
test in skill; or for selfish 
gain. For the righteous 
man regardeth the life of 
his beast. 

7. Thou shalt not com- 
mit thyself to the lusts of 
bloody contests nor seek 
to look upon the cock-fight, 


the live pigeon-shoot, the bull-fight and all 
such atrocious acts. 

8. Thou shalt not steal, destroy, or take 
unto thyself selfishly or wantonly that which 
belongs to the comfort and needs of thy ani- 
mals. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness for 
paltry gain to thyself whereby God’s crea- 
tures suffer hunger, anguish, or torture. Let 
the testimony of thy guardianship be above 
thy lust for gain. 

10. Thou shalt not covet the bird’s plumage, 
nor the animal’s fur; thou shalt not covet 
the robin’s nest nor her young by her side, nor 
the pigeon the freedom of the air, nor the deer 
the joy of his lair. 

Bans Trained Animal Shows 

Supplementary rules of conduct, issued with 
the “commandments,” urge children to re- 
frain from going to circuses or other shows 
where trained animals are exhibited, asserting 
that such animals are “nearly always cruelly 
treated and must live a life of misery.” 

The “commandments” were drafted by 
William F. H. Wentzel, director of the board’s 
department of humane education. 


A CAPTAIN of an Atlantic liner was both- 
ered by a woman passenger who was always 
inquiring about the possibility of seeing a 
whale. A dozen times a day she besought 
him to have her called if one hove in sight. 
“But, madam,” the Captain asked her 
rather impatiently, after long suffering in 
silence, “why are you so eager to see a whale?” 
“Captain,” she answered, “my desire in 
life is to see a whale blubber. It must be 
very impressive to watch such an enormous 
creature cry.” —Harper’s Magazine 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated, but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of .............. 
dollars (or if other 
property, describe the property). 


PROGRESS—the stride of God! 
Victor Huco 
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MY DOG 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 
Then 
I bought him for fifty cents. 
I did not get him from any kennels. 
He brought no pedigree with him. 
His bones almost pierced the flesh. 
His head and tail hung at half mast. 
He was covered with fleas. 
He had a bruise on his hip from: a biped’s 
kick. 
He cringed and trembled when anyone at- 
tempted to touch him. 


Now 


I would not sell him for all the gold ever mined. 

He is as sleek and round as a butter ball. 

His head is held high and his tail wags. 

He has no fleas (well, only an occasional one). 

He has no bruises. 

He rises joyously to meet every caress. 

He is as intelligent as it is possible for an 
animal to be. 

He has forgotten how to cringe and tremble. 


What has wrought this great change? 
Simply that I have given him a square deal. 


AN OLD STORY RETOLD 
VINCENT 8. SCOTT 

BIG limousine swerved round a corner. 

There was a faint yelp, and a little 
fox terrier lay still in a pool of blood. His 
master knelt beside his pet and, as he raised 
his head in his lap, shook his fist at the 
departing car, saying: “You cowards, you have 
killed my dog.” 

I happen to know that this dog was his 
master’s only companion. The old man, for 
he was getting on in years, wept tears of pain 
as he sobbed out his grief. His face was 
pitiful to see. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, as he gratefully extended 
his hand. “It is too late; he has been my 
only companion for years, and now he is 
gone. 

I left him there beside his pet. How near 
a human being can be to an animal! What a 
world of understanding may exist between 
them! I have noticed four dogs lying dead 
in the streets of my town in the past week. 
No doubt some of them were the pets of 


little children, perhaps some were loved by 
old people. 

Of course, sometimes the driver of a car is 
unable to prevent his car hitting a dog, 
but in the majority of cases, it is pure negli- 
gence. A dog does not get in the way of an 
approaching car, as a rule. It is the driver, 
who goes straight ahead without slowing 
down, who is the culprit. 

The occupants of that car thought no more 
of killing a dog than of dining at an expensive 
restaurant. The onward stride of civilization 
tends more and more to forget others. Self 
must come first! 

THE TRUSTY SHEEP-DOGS 

HE sheep-dogs of Scotland are guides and 

defenders not only of the sheep flocks, but 
also the children of the crofters. Were it not 
for these shaggy, intelligent fellows, born 
shepherds of the weak and defenseless, it 
would be unsafe for the children to go far 
from the lonely and isolated crofts in the out- 
lying districts. The schools are far distant 
and it is a long, rough journey across the 
moor from home to school and back again. 
And so the sheep-dog goes along with them 
and safe-conducts them to and fro. More- 
over, he must carry the books for them, for 
the little folk would be unequal to the task 
of carrying any extra weight in the long 
tramp. Over the dog’s back the books are 
slung and no one need worry for the safety of 
the children or their belongings. The sheep-dog 
knows his duty and is proud and eager to do it. 

The rural libraries established by the Car- 
negie Trust, are also using the dogs in dis- 
tributing books among the homes of the 
crofters. In fact, it would scarcely be pos- 
sible for the inhabitants whose crofts are so 
far from the library centers to share in this 
great Carnegie benefice, were there not the 
sheep-dogs to act as librarians. Good litera- 
ture for the elders as well as the children is 
despatched and returned on the sturdy backs 
of these reliable dogs. 


THE wealth of a man is the number of things 
he loves and blesses, which he is loved and 
blessed by. CARLYLE 


WHAT do we live for if not to make the 
world less difficult for each other? 
GEORGE ELIOT 


THE FRIEND WHO NEVER FAILS 


JOEY'S RESCUE 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


HE women in the big car saw Joey in 

the road. They screamed. The chauf- 
feur threw on the emergency. He missed his 
victim by only a foot. Two men jumped 
out and ran down the road. Uninjured but 
badly frightened, Joey hid behind a clump of 
elderberry bushes. 

The gardener, working on the opposite side 
of the road, raised up, looked, then vaulted 
the stone wall with a hoe in his hand. 

“There he is! There he is!’ shouted the 
half-hysterical women, pointing toward the 
elderberry clump. 

“Hey, you rascal,” laughed the farmer, 
“trying to get away, are you?” 

He threatened Joey with his hoe handle, 
though did not strike, but knelt to catch Joey 
by the neck. When he recrossed the road, 
Joey, the fat six-foot gopher-snake, was 
wound around his master’s friendly arm. 

“Now, stay at home,” warned the gar- 
dener, after he had shaken him off over the 
wall. Like a naughty child, Joey stuck out 
his forked tongue and began to ascend the 
jagged wall. The gardener climbed over, 
picked him up, and threw him fifty feet away 
to the plowed ground. 

“Get busy,” he shouted. Joey came half 
way back to his master, but changed his mind 
to slip into a gopher hole near a pile of rocks. 

In the meantime the two men who had 
run away returned with clubs and _ stones. 
When they saw the gardener and me watching 
Joey, they dropped their missiles to hurry 
away in their car. 

“That snake,” said the farmer, “‘is worth a 
lot of money tome. He is my best friend. I 
have kept him in my garden and orchard 
more than two years. Today was not a new 
experience for me. He has escaped many 
times. You are a tourist?” 

I admitted that I was new in California. 

“Then you do not understand,” he contin- 
ued, “how much damage a gopher can do ina 
garden or orchard. A gopher is a little animal, 
resembling a mole, but as large as an Eastern 
ground-squirrel. In a single night a gopher 
can destroy a fruit tree that had required 
years to grow. No plant escapes destruction. 
It appears to destroy for the mere joy of de- 
struction. Wary of poisons and traps, go- 
phers are difficult to control without the help 
of the gopher-snake. It is able to follow 
the gopher through its long tunnels and deep 
burrows where traps, poison, and gas cannot 
reach.” 

Sometime after the incident just related I 
discovered a gopher-snake on my _ lawn. 
Frightened, it slid into the burrow of a gopher 
that had long evaded my traps and destroyed 
many dollars’ worth of bulbs and plants by 
tunneling under their roots, causing me con- 
siderable annoyance and labor. Since that 
day I have seen no evidence of gophers in my 
flowers, for my harmless friend gopher-snake 
is always hiding somewhere. It is unfortu- 


nate that the public do not learn more of 


the value of snakes so that the desire to kill 
every snake seen may be curbed. In the case 
of my story, the ignorant, though well-mean- 
ing pleasure-seekers would have deprived the 
gardener of his valuable assistant for no other 
reason than the satisfaction of having killed a 
snake thought dangerous, though as harmless 
as a kitten. I should resent any attempt to 
kill my friend in my shrubbery. 
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MY LORD’S MOTORING 
VINCENT STARRETT 


HE was an arrogant cat, My Lord, 

Or ever he heard of Henry Ford. 

He sat in the windows, east and west, 

Amber eyes and a snow-white vest, 

Watching the silly children run, 

Staring haughtily at the sun; 

Nothing daunted him in the least, 

Nor touched the pride of that stately beast. 


Then, on a day, we went to ride, 

I in the wheel-seat, he beside. 

Never a move that advertised 

He was the slightest bit surprised. 

He sat up straight as a millionaire— 
A snob of snobs in a parlor chair— 
But once, when I missed a boy at play, 
I thought he winked in a knowing way. 


STRENGTH IN DELICACY 


HE cat’s energy is subdued into an 

exquisite moderation. Other animals 
roughly employ what strength they happen 
to possess, without reference to the smallness 
of the occasion, but the cat uses only the 
necessary force. One day I watched a kitten 
playing with a daffodil. She sat on her hind 
legs and patted the flower with her paws; 
first with the right paw, then with the left, 
making the light yellow bell sway from side 
to side, yet not injuring a petal or stamen. 
She took delight evidently in the very deli- 
cacy of the exercise; whereas a dog or horse 
has no enjoyment of delicacy in its own 
movements, but acts strongly when it is 
strong, without calculating whether the ev- 
ergy used may not be in part superfluous. 
This proportioning of force to the need is an 
evidence of refinement in manners and in art. 
If animals could speak, the dog would be a 
blunt, blundering, outspoken, honest fellow; 
but the cat would have the rare grace of never 
saying a word too much. 


Puitie Grrpert HAMERTON 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


“Tom, a Texas Cat, 


Worth $300 a Year 


Keeps the Rats Away and also Serves as a Messenger 


FLORENCE 


HIS is a true story about a real cat for 
which the owner would not take $1,000. 
Outside of the latter’s personal attachment 
for the feline, “Tom” pays an annual dividend 
of 30 per cent of that sum. 

Hundreds of Beaumonters and many 
visiters have a personal acquaintance with 
Tom while passing in and out of Fuller’s 
restaurant, located in Pearl street, Beaumont, 
Texas, and many have used him as a change 
mat while passing their money over the cigar 
case to the cashier. This remarkable cat. 
a cross between a house cat and a wild cat, 
is owned by T. C. Fuller and will be owned 
by him to the end of his days. 

Tom has a history interspersed somewhat 
with adventure. He was born at Friedmont, 
Alabama, more than ten years ago. He was 


STRATTON 


been worth to his owner $2,700. He also per- 
forms the same services at the Fuller home. 

Tom is also the only known cat that has. 
been trained to deliver messages. Mr. 
Fuller frequently writes a note to his wife, 
ties it around the cat’s neck and in due time 
it is delivered to the Fuller home. There is 
no question about Tom reaching his desti- 
nation, for he is king of the alley and dogs 
as well as neighboring cats have long since 
learned to give him a wide berth. That wild- 
cat instinct asserts itself the instant a combat 
is in progress. In fact, in one of his brothers 
the wild nature predominated to such an 
extent that he left for the woods. 

Tom has regular habits and selects what he 
will eat. No matter how much fish or meat 
may be left on the butcher’s block, he never 


“TOM,” WELL KNOWN 
brought to Beaumont when about grown, but 
on the second day was missing. It was not 
long until Tom appeared at the place of his 
birth with very sore feet. It was thought by 
those living at the place that the Fullers had 
neglected to take the cat along and it never 
entered anyone’s mind that the little more than 
kitten had traversed more than 800 miles, 
crossed through many swamps, and somehow 
over the Mississippi river. About three 
months later the cat was incidentally men- 
tioned in a letter and Mr. Fuller took the 
first opportunity to have him brought back 
to Beaumont. This time Tom stuck. He 
is still on the job. 

Tom has unusual accomplishments and 
characteristics probably not possessed by 
any other of his tribe. Mr. Fuller estimates 
that up to the time of Tom’s arrival in the 
restaurant, he lost not less than $200 from the 
destruction of foodstuffs by rats, mice and 
cockroaches. In addition to that, he spent 
not less than $100 a year on rat traps, roach 
powders and the constant expense of trying 
to construct something which would guard 
the foodstuffs from these pests. Tom had been 
on the job only a few days when there was 
not a rat, mouse or cockroach to be found on 
the premises. At this rate, Tom has already 


IN BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


touches it. Ordinarily he will walk to what. 
is termed the board man, the one who fixes: 
up the lunches, and rub against his legs until 
noticed. This is the signal that Tom is: 
hungry. When in want of fresh meat, he 
looks up the chef. There may be half a dozen 
cooks in the kitchen, but they are passed up. 
unnoticed. Tom seems to know that the chef 
is the man, and when found, rubs against his 
legs until noticed. He is offered meat until 
the desired variety is reached, usually liver, 
and then he goes about his business. 

Tom is very sociable, likes automobile. 
rides and will sit up in his seat like a dog. 
He frequently takes strolls, and will follow 
the night policeman up and down his beat 
like a watch-dog. Tom can be found at Fuller’s:. 
almost any time, but he cannot be bought. 


MEMORIAL TO FRANCIS A. COX 
DRINKING trough for horses and other- 


animals, in memory of Francis A. Cox, 
founder of the National Equine Defence 
League, England, was unveiled in Bowes Road,. 
near New Southgate Station, October 25 last. 


I BELIEVE that in the long run the right. 
side will be the strong side. GARFIELD 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and fifteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in November. Of these, 
148 were in schools of Massachusetts; 132 
in schools of Virginia; 97 in schools of Rhode 
Island; 71 in schools of Kentucky; 65 in 
schools of Georgia; 39 in schools of Maine; 
31 in schools of Texas; 23 in schools of Con- 
necticut; two each in Pennsylvania and 
South Africa; and one each in Illinois, Wyo- 
ming, Washington, Mexico, and Canada. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 135,241 
MEXICAN CHILDREN TAKE PLEDGE 


E have received a report of a Junior 

Humane Society, organized in the 
Institute Colon of Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Thirty children from the first and second 
grades have joined. The teachers will be 
able to translate our literature into the 
native language for the benefit of their pupils, 
all of whom are Mexicans. 


CENTENARIAN ADOPTS LOST CAT 
HIS is a picture of Mrs. Mary E. Ken- 


drick of Brooks street, Greendale 
(Worcester), Mass., and ‘Peregrine White,” 
a cat which she adopted when told that it 
was wandering in a park without a home. 
She gave the name of the first Pilgrim baby 
to the rescued cat because it was white and 
because Peregrine means stranger. The 
photograph was taken just after Mrs. Kendrick 
passed her one hundredth birthday, last 
August. She is an old subscriber to Our 
Dumb Animals, and we extend heartiest con- 
gratulations to her and to her fortunate pet. 


BAND OF MERCY MARCHING SONG 


B. A. PARTRIDGE 
ON, march on, 


With our stars so bright, 

On, march on, 

We stand for God and right, 
On, march on, 

Merciful each day, 

Band of Mercy lads and lassies, 
March away. 


On, march on, 

With our banners bright, 
On, march on, 

By angels led aright, 

On, march on, 

Singing all the day, 
Kindness, Justice, 

Mercy leads us on our way. 


Stand for right, 

With our flag of love, 
Stand for right, 

It leads to Heaven above, 
Stand for right, 

Hear our trumpet call, 

The watchword is 
Kindness and mercy to all. 


ON THE WAY TO THE SHAMBLES 
RALPH PARKER BISHOP 


FROM behind the bars of the noise-filled train. 
They look with frightened eyes— 

The calves— 

On the way to the shambles. 

Their sad little faces wear such a worried look. 
Their piteous cries are things for God to hear, 
As on they go—on—on 

In the terrible train, 

To their terrible death. 


A FISH PROTECTED BY GOVERNMENT 


HE memory of ‘“Pelorus Jack,” the now 

defunct sixteen-foot aquatic animal of 
the dolphin species, until lately so popular 
among travelers passing between the north 
and south islands of New Zealand, is a well- 
known fact, according to a writer in an Eng- 
lish periodical. 

For many years the fish was a great attrac- 
tion to both passengers and crew of steamers 
on the run from Wellington to Nelson. Off 
the entrance to the Pelorous Sounds “Jack” 
was eagerly looked for by all on deck, and it 
was only on rare occasions that he caused 
disappointment. Usually about three or 
four chains away, he would make his debut 
by a leap out of the water, and in a few sec- 
onds would be racing along under the bow of 
the ship, keeping even pace, and actually 
rubbing himself against the sides alternately. 
At times he would only favor us with his com- 
pany for a few minutes, but one moonlight 
night I watched him gamboling in the clear 
phosphorescent water for nearly twenty 
minutes. 

“Pelorus Jack”” was esteemed such an at- 
tractive asset that the New Zealand govern- 
ment granted him protection by special Act of 
Parliament, especially in the face of a wanton 
act of folly on the part of some irresponsible 
person who fired at him from the deck of the 
Talune, which ship he never after favored with 
a visit. It is said by many sailors that he 


would distinguish the different steamers by 
the sound of their screws. 


AN UNUSUAL PET 


c. H. THOMAS 


HIS pet fox, belonging to Mrs. Irenice 

MecMullin, of near Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, was captured last March by 
Mr. MeMullin and a friend who were hunting 
with their dogs and trailed a fox to its hole. 
In digging after it they discovered a mother 
fox with six young. She was placed in another 
hole, with her family, barring one. which 
Mr. MeMullin took home to his wife. The 
little creature was only one day old and lay 
on the palm of Mrs. MeMullin’s hand. All 
the hunting fraternity scouted the idea of a 
possibility of his being raised. They said it 
never had been done and couldn’t be, but the 
lady persevered, arising twice every night for 
weeks and feeding him with a bottle. From 
a tiny creature with a head like a bulldog and 
soft, downy fur, he has grown into a beautiful 
animal and is as tame and affectionate as a 
dog. His name is Tip, because of the white 
mark on the end of the brush. He gets a 
bath every week, is fed plentifully on bread 
and milk, with an occasional lamb chop for 
luxury. He capers all over the house in a 
perfect abandon of frolic, goes autoing in a 
rapture, and if the car stops too long sets up 
a vigorous growling. He is amiable, and as 
vet his mistress has discovered no tendency 
to craftiness or other foxy characteristics. 
He does not offer to harm the chickens, and 
plays by the hour with the cats. This beauti- 
ful little fox, now seven months old, is the 
curiosity of the country. 


THE Federated Humane Societies of Bucks 
County, Penn., recently voted to supply each 
of their twenty-three Branches with Jack 
London Club posters and literature. 


FROM George, Cape Province, South Africa, 
we have received a report of two Bands of 
Mercy, one in the St. Paul’s Mission School, 
and the other in the Convent of the Holy 
Cross. 


THE BOY WE LIKE 


HE boy who never makes fun of old 
age. 
— boy who does not cheat in work or 
play. 

The boy who never calls anybody bad 
names, no matter what anybody calls him. 
The boy who is never cruel to animals. 

The boy who never lies. Even white lies 
leave black spots on the character. 

The boy who never makes fun of a com- 
panion for something he could not help. 

The boy who says “No” when asked to do 
a wrong thing. 

The boy who is always courteous to women 
and girls. 


The boy who would “rather be right than 
be President.” 
—Boy’s Life 
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OB” is a splendid specimen of the Great Dane breed, 
of majestic presence, measuring six feet, six inches from 
the tip of his nose to the tip end of his tail, and being almost 


three feet high. His brindled coat and broad chest add to 
the impression of great strength and make strangers invari- 
ably treat him with respect. His intelligent, comprehending 
eye softens at a mere word, and his voice is so deep it makes 
one think of the low 
notes in the great organ 
in Balboa Park, just 
across the bay, for Bob 
lived at the big hotel at 
Coronado, California, 
where he was greatly 
loved by everyone, in- 
cluding the children who 
hung upon his neck. 
When he strolled up 
the avenue, every few 
steps someone called 
him by name, and if one 
stopped to pat him on 
the head, a great paw 
was offered in friendly 
greeting. Bob was very 
gentle and more obedi- 
ent than any boy or girl 
in Coronado, for he had 
been in France with the 
British Army, and no 
soldier was quicker to 
obey orders than he. 
All through the day 
he lived a_ busy life, 
keeping a careful watch upon everything that transpired in 


the rear of the hotel. At night, he accompanied the watch- ~ 


men ,upon their rounds, giving deep growls at suspicious 
‘characters and making the guests feel quite safe in their beds. 

But Bob had his troubles, too. There were days when his 
friends brought him more food than he could eat—and then 
‘came days when all were absent at the same time, and poor 
Bob was compelled to wait longer than he liked for his meals, 
‘watching with longing interest the great wagons delivering 
‘their loads of fresh meat to the hotel. 

Upon one of these occasions, his intense and wishful eyes 
-attracted the attention of a new guest, who became his de- 
voted friend and loved him for his noble qualities. They were 
‘inseparable companions, motoring together daily among the 
mountains and beautiful valleys, and finally Bob was offered 
‘a permanent home on a famous ranch at Santee. It was a 
‘situation of great responsibility for even such a dog as Bob, 
for he was to guard the most valuable Guernsey cattle in the 
‘world, but Bob loved the velvety cows and calves, and his 
new master and mistress were so kind that he was grateful 
:and proud of his new possessions. And if you should ever 


visit lovely "Edgemore, there you will find him alert and on 
‘duty, giving his new home all the loyal love held in the heart 
‘of a noble‘Great Dane. 
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WANTED—a HOME 
JOSEPHINE G. RICKARD 


N June-time, when the skies were blue, 
And sparkling sunshine filled the air, 
Our home was in a leafy tree— 
All downy, soft, without a care. 


Now winter's storms are coming fast; 
Our little ones are far apart; 

Food, once abundant, is so scarce,— 
We want a home in someone’s heart. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF “PETE” 


URING the autumn Mr. C. E. King and family, of Port 


Arthur, Ontario, drove out into the woods to enjoy the 
foliage and an outing at the old Shuniah mine. With them 
were their young son, Bill, and their Irish terrier, ‘‘Pete.” 
The dog ran to and fro, now and again disappearing in the 
woods, but reporting for supper. When it came time to go 
home Pete was not to be found. 
The family started back, how- 
ever, feeling sure that the terrier 
would join them somewhere on 
the way. But he did not come, 
and at bedtime he was still 
missing. Early the next day a 
searching party was organized, 
and all the trails and _ bridle 
paths were carefully explored, 
but no Pete was:found. Day 
after day the search was re- 
newed, and a “Dog lost” adver- 
tisement placed in the News- 
Chronicle, the evening paper, 
but all with no result. 

Two weeks passed, when by 

mere chance a lover of nature 
strolled by the old Shuniah 
mine. To his surprise, he saw ; 
Pete near the bottom of an old er a 
shaft, huddled upon a small “PETE” AND MASTER KING 
seat just out of the water. 
For a full fortnight the terrier had fasted and waited. 
Quickly followed a telephone call, and Pete’s family hurried 
to his rescue. It was then dark and great care had to be 
exercised. Mr. King was lowered with a rope into the shaft. 
Another rope was dropped and placed around Pete. Both 
were then raised to the surface. The prodigal was given fresh 
milk and a warm blanket, and taken back to the family fire- 
side, where it took three weeks’ nursing to restore him to 
normal condition. 


TIME FLIES 
JI. W. WAITE 
IXTY seconds in one minute, 
Seize it quick if you would win it; 
While you’re idling, soon it passes, 
Grasp it then, ye lads and lasses. 
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HUMANE HOLIDAY STAMPS 
HUMANE EDUCATION 


Christmas and New Year Humane 
Stamps for packages, letters, etc., printed 
in colors. Cut shows the exact size. 25 
cents per 100; $2 per 1,000. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
EOSTON 


THE OWLS IN THE ATTIC 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


A CALIFORNIA gentleman from the 
city purchased a big country home that 
had been vacant several years. After spend- 
ing a large sum for improvements, he moved 
in to find that the rats made his nights hide- 
ous and the gophers destroyed his lawn, gar- 
den and trees as soon as they were planted. 
To add to his discomfort, a half-dozen barn 
owls chose his house for a meeting-place. 
They flapped, stamped, fought and hissed on 
the roof, and in the attic, while the rats, in 
increasing numbers, scurried, squealed, and 
fought in his bedroom and kitchen. One 
night the exasperated man went out with his 
gun to fire at an object in the moonlight, and 
with a dull thud a heavy body fell on the 
veranda roof. 

When morning came, he climbed into the 


attic to find an open window leading out to 
the veranda, where he found the big owl he 
had killed, but, on the floor under the rafters 
of the attic, another blinked her big eves to 


see what danger was near. She left her nest 
with two white eggs to crowd into a corner. 
The eggs and the bird did not interest the 
man so much as the materials of the nest, 
built of bits of fur and bones of his enemy, the 
rat. The attic floor was strewn with bits of 
dried rat skins and bones. He now under- 
stood and stroked the hissing, frightened 
bird affectionately. That night a half-dozen 
owls celebrated for hours, flapping, hissing and 
stamping, but the disturbed sleeper only 
smiled. He was glad his friends were having 
a good time. 

After another week the noises of the house 
ceased, not a rat or a mouse was to be seen, 
the only sound heard in the night was a gentle 
swish of wings mingled with low hisses; the 
noisy shrieks had gone with the squealing and 
scurrying rats. 

Fearing that his friends had gone. he re- 
turned to the attic one evening to find the 
mother owl guarding two funny tAtie balls of 
whitish gray cottony down, with hooked 
beaks and tiny talons resembling those of the 
big fellow he had killed, and reminding him 
of two tiny white monkeys huddled in a 
corner for warmth. 

He snapped out his light to watch. Noise- 
lessly an owl friend entered with supper for 
the little family. The meal was a big gopher. 

The man watched an hour while ow] friends 
brought into the attic six gophers, a rat, and 
seven field mice. 

Now the two little owls have grown up, and 
the owner smiles and wishes they were a 
dozen. His fields, lawn and garden are free 
of gophers, rats, and mice. 


CLOISTER CHORDS 
SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, 
M. A. (Sisters of Mercy) 

Mac me Thy voice, O gentle Christ, 

to plead for the voiceless. I hear 
their muted cries; they rise from the troubled 
depths of our social system, and their pangs, 
commingling as a reinforcement with the vocal 
agonies that rise from human wrongs and 
sufferings, threaten to undermine and totally 
to overturn that system. 

The Christ ideals are the world’s best. In 
the measure in which society approaches to 
them is its measure of progress; all diver- 
gence from them is retrogression; all tenden- 
cies diametrically opposed to them lead to 
degradation and death. Christ’s blessing 
upon the merciful is a tacit condemnation 
of the merciless. The cries of defenseless 
right against man’s avaricious might is a 
power calling down wars and_pestilences 
upon the blind social order which laughs at 
those cries. 

The laws of life are inscrutably complex; 
they are effective and as a whole inclusive of 
all known forms of life—highest and lowest. 
As the atom is now conceived to be a minia- 
ture solar system having a central nucleus 
of positive electricity with revolving ions nega- 
tively charged, and as herein lies the under- 
mining of all preceding physical hypotheses, 
so likewise in the larger light that shall 
be thrown upon life some happier future day, 
it may be found that the infusoria abounding 
in the water drop have an essential place in 
the scale of continuity ranging from the life 
that sleeps in the mineral, breathes in the 
plant, wakens to consciousness in the animal, 
and becomes intelligence in man and spiritu- 
ality in forms beyond man; this concept of 
life implies a total undermining and _ over- 
turning of present-day practices. 

When the wealth of nations is devoted to 
the righting of old wrongs; when principles 
of justice and of mercy are instilled into the 
heart of every child; when reverence for the 
wonderful mystery of life is made part of 
the ethical training of all schools; when the 
Christ ideals shall have been brought back, 
rehabilitated, made effective in social customs 
accepted throughout the world—then, and 
not till then, shall there arise and perma- 
nently abide an international Court of Justice, 
universal brotherhood, World Peace. The 
spirit of Christ is the ding-an-sich, the thing- 
in-itself, the noumenon which under ten 
thousand phases of phenomena shall yet save 
the world. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 

assachusetts. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A 


Active Life $100 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 
Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Associate Annual 00 
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HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Societ », and 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood A) “nue 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Tir! in 
kold-face are of books.) 
Humane Calendar for 1922, each 20 cts., two for 2> cts., 
six for $1 00 
53, June 1920-May, 1921 $1.25 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

M. D., 274 pp., illus. cloth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H. Rowley, $0.30 por 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or . 5 
The Horse —Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. 

The Care of Mules 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 

How to Treat a I 

Two Horses I Have Know n, Mary C. Yarrow, 
Care of Horses 

The Horse’s Prayer 

The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 

mer), post-card 
Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Overhead Chee ‘krein, card (two sides) . 

A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50; cloth, $1.00 . 
Fulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . . 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. 
The Story of Barry 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 


. small, 50 ets. 
$1 = per 100 


About the Bird 

The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

illus cloth, $1.50 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts... ..paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . 
How the Birds Help the Farmer HO 
The Air-gun and the Birds 00 “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—lIts Care in He: and Disease. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 
Jo Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 30 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz. 
About Poor Puss 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolt’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

150 pp. boards, 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents paper, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c., . paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .....paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, $1.00 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 a one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over.... each, 10 ets. 
The Minor Minor Prophets ...............4 $3.00 per 100 
The Horrors of Trapping 
Omaha Address on Cruelties of Slaughter, 

Ir. Rowley, 8 pp. 
What is the Jack London Club 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... 


. 30. rod per 


$1.00 
15 ets. 


Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors ................ $0.25 per I 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” placards each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy 
Humane Education, Reynolds 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 
covers) 55 ets. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell, per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals 
Humane Day Exercises for 1921 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
to Teach 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 
Woman's Indifference, Dr Rowley 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 
A Talk with the Teacher 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... 
The Coming Education 3 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. 

“Band of Mercy” pennant 35 cts. 
Band of Mercy Register 15 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) * = per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


cloth, 96 ets. 
cloth, 50 ets. 
cloth, $1.50 


1.00 per 100 
.... small, 5 
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